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FRIENDS  IN  CUBA 


The  story  of  Cuban  Friends  is  the  story  of  a  growing 
church,  growing  not  only  in  numbers  but  also  in  self-reliance, 
self  support,  and  service  to  its  community.  Although  Cuba  is 
one  of  the  younger  of  the  seven  fields  under  the  care  of  the 
American  Friends  Board  of  Missions,  within  twenty-seven 
years  it  had  established  an  independent  yearly  meeting.  It  is 
the  only  one  to  carry  on  home  mission  work  on  its  own  initi¬ 
ative  and  under  its  own  direction.  From  it  have  gone  forth 
leaders  and  teachers  to  serve  not  only  Friends  but  also  other 
denominations.  In  thirty-eight  years  Friends’  schools  and  meet¬ 
ings  have  become  87  per  cent  self  supporting. 

Who  are  these  Cubans.^  What  is  their  background:*  What 
are  their  resources.^  Who  have  been  the  Friends'  workers  from 
the  United  States.^  What  foundations  did  they  layi*  By  what 
methods  did  they  encourage  this  growth:*  What  responsibilities 
should  American  Friends  feel  today.'*  All  these  are  questions 
which  arise  as  one  reads  even  this  brief  statement  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Cuba.  There  the  name 
Friend  or  Quaker  has  come  to  stand  for  a  distinctively  high  type 
of  service  and  character.  Friends  in  the  United  States  should 
know  the  record. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  CUBA 

When  Columbus  and  his  crew  first  set  foot  on  the  island 
of  Cuba  in  October,  1492,  they  found  it  inhabited  by  a  timid, 
peace-loving  tribe  of  Indians  who  welcomed  the  white  men  as 
visitors  from  heaven.  The  colonists  who  came  after  Columbus 
baptized  the  natives,  made  slaves  of  them,  and  within  fifty 
years,  by  cruelty  and  abuse,  had  wiped  out  the  tribes — this 
last  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  good  priest  Las  Casas  to 
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protect  the  gentle  people.  Although  the  Spaniards  were  dis¬ 
appointed  in  their  search  for  gold  upon  the  island,  enter¬ 
prising  colonists  saw  the  opportunities  for  profit  offered  in 
supplying  food  to  the  thousands  of  ships  plying  between  Spain 
and  her  colonies.  In  1521  Negro  slaves  from  Africa,  the  first 
of  many  thousands,  were  imported  to  fill  the  places  left  vacant 
by  the  vanishing  Indians. 


Meetinghouse  and  Home  at  Puerto  Padre 


After  a  hundred  years  the  Spanish  colonists  came  to  con¬ 
sider  themselves  Cubans  rather  than  Spaniards  and  to  oppose 
Spanish  trade  regulations  and  governmental  measures.  But 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  benevolent 
governor  brought  great  prosperity  and  increased  liberty  to  the 
island.  Therefore,  when  Spain’s  other  American  colonies  re¬ 
volted  and  attained  independence,  Cuba  remained  loyal.  But 
new  injustices  in  trade  regulations,  taxation,  and  ecclesiastic  and 
military  rule  started  them  on  their  long  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence. 
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Throughout  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  traf¬ 
fic  in  Negro  slaves  increased,  illegally  after  it  was  formally 
abolished  by  Spain  in  1820.  The  fourth  decade  found  the 
colored  population  in  Cuba  outnumbering  the  white.  But  the 
death  rate  was  high,  and  after  the  importation  of  slaves  ceased, 
the  proportion  of  Negroes  soon  dropped.  By  the  labor  of  the 
slaves  their  Cuban  and  Spanish  masters  accumulated  huge  for¬ 
tunes.  The  presence  of  the  slaves  made  the  idea  of  a  free  Cuba 
unwelcome  to  many  of  the  white  Cubans  and  to  many  in  the 
United  States  as  well.  This  in  part  accounts  for  the  lack  of 
support  given  revolutionary  movements  before  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  Ten  Years’  War  which  began  in  1868.  The  slaves  were 
freed  in  1  886.  The  Revolt  of  ’95  devastated  the  island  and 
forced  Spain  to  offer  to  Cuba  the  autonomous  government 
which  should  have  been  instituted  decades  before.  The  offer 
came  too  late.  Nothing  but  complete  independence  could  now 
satisfy  the  people  of  Cuba — or  of  the  United  States.  Skill¬ 
ful  publicity  initiated  by  Cuban  patriots  in  New  York  and 
carried  to  unanticipated  lengths  by  the  press  had  so  aroused 
sentiment  in  the  United  States  that  only  an  “incident”  was 
needed  to  bring  us  into  active  participation.  This  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  destruction  of  the  Maine  in  Havana  harbor,  never 
satisfactorily  explained.  War  was  declared  on  Spain. 

Following  the  surrender  of  the  Spanish  governor  of  Ha¬ 
vana  on  January  1,  1899,  came  three  years  and  a  half  of 
American  occupation,  marked  by  many  undeniable  advantages 
for  Cuba.  Cities  were  cleaned,  courts  were  extended  and  re¬ 
formed,  municipal  self-government  was  organized,  a  public 
school  system  inaugurated,  the  University  reorganized.  Church 
and  State  separated,  public  utilities  developed,  and  the  great 
scourge,  yellow  fever,  conquered.  Many  of  the  more  conserv¬ 
ative  Cubans  seem  to  have  hoped  for  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  fearing  that  their  people  had  not  had  sufficient  exper¬ 
ience  in  self-government.  But  independence  was  the  choice  of 
the  majority.  A  republic  was  set  up,  with  the  United  States 
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retaining  under  the  Platt  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  the 
right  to  intervene  if  anarchy  or  foreign  intervention  threatened 
the  island.  This  amendment  was  repealed  in  1939,  partly 
through  the  influence  of  Friends  in  the  United  States. 


Meetinghouse  ai  Banes 


PROTESTANT  CHURCHES 

The  great  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  in  more  ways  than  the  military.  Financial  con¬ 
tributions  had  been  poured  into  the  revolutionary  movement, 
The  American  Red  Cross  entered  in  the  fall  of  1  897,  bringing 
food  for  the  starving  multitudes  and  care  for  the  sick.  But 
of  more  significance  to  the  present  discussion  was  the  decision 
of  the  Protestant  churches  to  undertake  work  on  the  island. 

The  first  Spaniards  had  forced  Christianity  upon  the  na¬ 
tive  Indians  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  destroying  the 
tribes  by  their  cruelty.  Religious  services  held  a  significant 
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place  in  the  social  life  of  the  Cubans  of  later  periods.  English 
travelers  in  the  nineteenth  century  commented  on  the  great 
number  of  churches  in  the  cities.  But  just  as  the  distance  from 
Spain  was  conductive  to  mismanagement  and  graft  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  so  the  Catholic  Chuch  in  Cuba  suffered  from  lack  of 
supervision.  In  many  communities  the  only  religious  activities 
were  a  mercenary  administration  of  baptismal,  marriage,  and 
burial  rites  dependent  on  the  payment  of  fees  too  high  for  the 
average  citizen.  Cubans  themselves  recognized  the  need  for  a 
moral  regeneration  which  would  manifest  itself  in  both  their 
public  and  private  life.  Rural  districts  remained  almost  un¬ 
touched  even  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which,  though 
it  recognized  the  Negro  slaves  as  eligible  for  baptism,  failed 
to  make  provision  for  their  religious  services.  A  district  with 
a  population  of  30,000  might  have  only  one  priest  in  its  midst. 
T  he  reading  of  the  Bible  had  been  forbidden,  and  even  as  late 
as  1  898  it  was  unlawful  to  hold  Protestant  services  on  the 
island.  Thousands  of  Cubans  who  had  failed  to  find  any 
living  reality  in  their  religion  and  who  because  of  their  new 
political  freedom  were  all  the  more  ready  to  accept  new  and 
more  liberal  religious  ideas,  welcomed  the  help  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  churches  of  the  United  States. 

The  people  of  Cuba  among  whom  the  Protestants  were  to 
work  represented  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty,  of  culture 
and  ignorance.  The  problems  were  very  different  from  those 
offered  by  work  among  primitive  people  such  as  in  Africa,  for 
example.  Although  part  of  the  work  has  been  among  the 
poverty-stricken  workmen  of  the  cities,  the  descendants  of  the 
Negro  slaves,  or  the  illiterate  farmers,  only  the  participation 
of  many  well  educated  and  extremely  able  Cubans  has  made 
possible  the  growth  reported  by  all  denominations. 
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A  Sugar  Mill  ai  Delicias 


FRIENDS  IN  CUBA 

The  attention  of  Friends  was  first  called  to  the  need 
and  opportunity  in  Cuba  late  in  1  897,  when  Captain  L.  D. 
Baker  of  one  of  the  United  Fruit  Company’s  banana  steamers 
remarked  to  Zenas  L.  Martin,  as  they  passed  within  sight  of 
the  cast  coast  of  Cuba  on  a  trip  from  Jamaica,  that  the  com¬ 
pany  he  represented  expected  to  purchase  and  develop  prop¬ 
erty  on  the  island.  He  expressed  the  wish  that  Friends  might 
establish  work  there.  In  1  898  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  asked  its 
mission  board  to  seek  the  cooperation  of  other  Friends’  boards 
in  opening  work  in  Cuba,  a  proposal  which  found  general 
favor.  In  1  899,  after  Captain  Baker  had  offered  $1,000  to 
aid  in  establishing  the  mission,  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood  went 
to  investigate  conditions.  It  was  felt  that  this  work,  being  the 
joint  concern  of  several  yearly  meetings,  should  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  American  Friends’  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
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The  Board,  which  had  been  formed  in  1894,  had  up  to  that 
time  limited  itself  to  statistical  reports  of  the  work  being  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  various  yearly  meetings,  and  welcomed  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  concerted  action.  In  1900  it  reorganized,  with 
ten  yearly  meetings  and  the  Philadelphia  Foreign  Mission  As¬ 
sociation  represented,  and  was  incorporated  so  that  it  could 
legally  undertake  the  work. 

Eastern  Cuba,  Oriente  Province,  was  chosen  as  the  field 
for  Friends’  work,  in  a  strip  of  territory  approximately  one 
hundred  miles  long  and  fifty  miles  wide,  including  the  districts 
of  Gibara,  Banes,  Holguin,  and  Puerto  Padre,  with  a  large 
rural  population  and  about  fifty  towns  and  villages.  The  chief 
product  was  sugar,  two  of  the  largest  sugar  mills  in  the  world 
being  located  in  the  region,  and  some  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  raised.  At  first  the  field  could  be  reached  only  by  steamer 
to  Gibara  or  by  horseback  across  the  island,  but  within  a  few 
years  railroads  were  built  connecting  all  the  principal  towns 
with  the  central  railway  system  of  Cuba. 

Gibara,  then  a  flourishing  port,  was  chosen  as  the  place  to 
establish  the  first  work.  It  is  located  on  a  point  of  land  which 
shelters  a  quiet  harbor.  Within  a  year  or  so  another  station 
was  opened  at  Holguin,  an  historical  city  founded  only  fifteen 
years  after  our  own  Philadelphia.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle  for  independence  it  has  held  a  prominent  place  in  the 
political  life  of  Cuba.  Work  at  Banes  was  begun  in  1903. 
The  meetinghouse  and  mission  home  there  were  built  on 
ground  leased  from  the  United  Fruit  Company.  In  the  same 
year  work  was  opened  at  Puerto  Padre,  sponsored  by  Wilming¬ 
ton  Yearly  Meeting.  An  independent  work  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  other  end  of  Cuba  in  Havana  Province  by  North 
Carolina  Friends  in  1900. 
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MEETINGS 

Eriends  emphasized  from  the  first  the  development  of 
Christian  life  in  the  individual  and  in  the  community.  By 
means  of  study  groups,  Bible  classes,  Sunday  Schools  and 
young  people’s  societies,  the  constant  endeavor  was  to  develop 
a  self-governing  meeting  in  the  Eriendly  tradition.  The  suc¬ 
cess  attained  has  been  shown  by  the  several  meetings  which 
not  only  have  been  able  to  maintain  themselves  but  also  to 
conduct  extension  work  even  when  for  financial  reasons  they 
could  not  have  the  services  of  a  regular  pastor.  Erom  the  orig¬ 
inal  four  stations  in  Oriente  Province  there  have  developed 
eight  monthly  meetings,  which  in  1927  were  organized  into 
Cuba  Yearly  Meeting.  The  meetings  in  Havana  Province  have 
never  united  with  this. 


Rural  cenler  ai  Retrele 


Prom  the  beginning,  extension  work  has  been  an  import¬ 
ant  feature  of  the  Cuban  meetings.  Pour  of  the  eight  monthly 
meetings  have  developed  from  what  were  originally  begun  as 
“out  stations.’’  I'hese  meetings  in  their  turn  carry  on  services. 
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classes,  and  schools  at  home  mission  stations.  In  1  939  twelve 
such  stations  were  reported,  financed  entirely  by  the  Cuban 
meetings.  The  two  centers  sponsored  by  Banes  are  of  special 
interest,  since  their  support  is  raised  by  means  of  a  cooperative 
bakery.  In  addition  to  the  regular  stations,  services  are  also 
held  occasionally  at  other  points;  as  funds  become  available, 
they  hope  to  develop  these  further.  The  value  of  such  services 
is  plain  when  it  is  considered  that  much  of  the  demand  to¬ 
day  for  help  in  rural  sections  comes  from  men  and  women  who 
as  children  heard  Charles  Haworth  or  Sylvester  Jones  on 
preaching  missions.  Cuban  pastors  have  also  done  splendid 
preparatory  work.  These  home  mission  centers  represent  gen¬ 
uine  sacrifice  in  time,  labor,  and  money.  One  meeting  with 
sixty-one  members  maintains  work  regularly  at  four  stations 
and  occasionally  at  four  others. 

The  women’s  societies  of  the  meetings  play  an  important 
part  in  the  program.  On  them  falls  much  of  the  task  of  rais¬ 
ing  funds  for  special  projects.  They  engage  in  charitable  work 
in  their  communities.  T  hey  visit  the  hospitals,  form  study 
groups,  and  sponsor  health,  peace  and  temperance  education. 

New  means  of  transportation  have  had  great  influence  on 
the  development  of  Friends’  work  in  Cuba.  In  the  early  days 
missionaries  could  travel  from  one  station  to  another  only  by 
horseback,  and  a  trip  from  Havana  to  Banes  by  train  required 
two  days.  The  fare  was  $50.  Now  several  busses  a  day  make 
the  trip,  and  the  fare  is  only  about  $3.50.  Busses  run  between 
the  villages  where  Friends’  meetings  are  held,  saving  much  time 
for  the  workers  and  making  it  possible  for  one  man  to  serve 
more  than  one  place.  Conferences  of  workers  and  even  the 
Yearly  Meeting  would  be  difficult  without  these  changes. 
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YOUNG  FRIENDS  CONFERENCE 

In  1929  Cuban  Young  Eriends  held  the  first  of  their  sum¬ 
mer  conferences  at  Gibara.  Throughout  the  years  these  have 
come  to  play  a  most  important  part  in  the  development  of 
leaders.  A  program  of  study  classes,  lectures  and  preaching 
services  is  combined  with  healthful  sports  in  a  way  that  sends 
the  Young  Eriends  back  to  their  homes  filed  with  inspiration 
for  their  year’s  work.  Eor  several  years  Eriends  from  the  United 
States  have  attended  the  meetings:  Ward  Applegate  and  Merle 
L.  Davis  in  1936,  R.  Eurnas  Trueblood  in  1  937,  Sylvester 
and  May  Jones  in  1938,  and  Norman  Young  in  1939.  Their 
interest  and  participation  have  added  much  to  the  success  of 
the  meetings  and  have  helped  to  form  a  bond  between  Cuban 
and  American  Eriends. 


Gibara  Meetinghouse  and  School 

SCHOOLS 

When  Eriends  first  entered  Cuba  in  1900,  the  public  school 
system  had  just  been  inaugurated.  By  1906  no  pupils  had 
reached  the  sixth  grade  of  the  public  schools.  Small  towns. 
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villages  and  rural  sections  had  as  yet  no  schools.  Even  after 
forty  years  there  remain  districts  without  educational  facilities. 
A  public  high  school  was  not  opened  in  Holguin,  one  of  the 
important  towns  of  Oriente  Province,  until  1938.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  has  now  established  twelve  hundred  and  forty  new 
rural  schools,  but  time  will  be  required  for  the  fulfillment  of 
their  program. 


Faculty  of  Holguin  Friends  School 


Friends  realized  from  the  first  that  part  of  their  service  to 
Cuba  must  be  educational.  A  day  school  was  opened  at  Gibara, 
January  3,  1901,  two  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  first 
missionaries,  at  Holguin  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  work 
there,  at  Banes  likewise,  and  also  at  Puerto  Padre.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  railways  and  highways  in  the  interior  has 
checked  the  growth  of  Gibara,  a  seaport,  and  forced  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  school  there  at  intervals.  The  other  three  schools 
continue  to  serve  their  communities,  two  having  opened  high 
school  departments,  and  in  them  have  been  educated  many  of 
the  leading  men  of  Cuba  today.  In  addition  to  these  the  home 
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mission  program  of  the  Cuban  meetings  includes  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  day  schools  in  rural  districts,  with  evening  classes 
for  adults.  What  effect  the  opening  of  additional  public  schools 
and  their  improvement  will  have  on  Friends’  schools  remains  to 
be  seen.  As  long  as  the  latter  continue  to  offer  instruction 
superior  to  the  public  schools  and  to  care  better  for  the  char¬ 
acter  development  of  their  pupils,  parents  will  be  glad  to  make 
the  financial  sacrifices  necessary  to  send  their  children  to  the 
private  school,  if  it  is  at  all  within  their  power.  Closing  the 
schools  would  be  a  genuine  loss  to  Cuban  Friends,  since  from 
them  have  come  a  majority  of  the  leaders  in  Friends’  work. 

For  a  number  of  years  Friends’  schools  were  staffed  by 
teachers  from  the  United  States  who  were  paid  by  the  Mission 
Board.  The  list  is  an  imposing  one,  and  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  such  service  represented  more  than  ordinary  teach¬ 
ing.  It  was  necessary  to  learn  the  Spanish  language.  The  hours 
outside  school  were  filled  with  missionary  activities.  As  Cuban 
Friends  passed  through  our  schools  and  on  to  higher  schools, 
many  returned  to  teach  in  the  Friends’  schools,  until  in  time 
the  entire  staff  of  most  was  made  up  of  Cubans  paid  from  the 
regular  school  income.  By  19  32  only  one  school  was  still 
under  the  direction  of  a  Friend  from  the  United  States.  Income 
from  tuition  fees  has  risen  from  the  low  of  $151.71  reported 
in  1906  to  $19,264  in  1938.  No  support  is  now  given  to 
these  schools  by  the  Board  in  its  primary  budget,  although 
contributions  are  sometimes  made  to  special  projects.  Emma 
Martinez  remains  in  charge  of  the  Puerto  Padre  school,  but 
no  teachers  as  such  are  supported  by  Board  funds.  Some  of  the 
teachers  today  are  graduates  of  the  University  of  Havana. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  academic  courses.  Friends’  schools 
have  tried  to  offer  courses  adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of 
their  communities.  The  school  at  Holguin,  which  has  both 
elementary  and  high  school  grades,  offers  manual  training, 
home  economics,  and  a  preparatory  course  for  ministers.  Banes, 
in  an  agricultural  region,  emphasizes  vocational  training.  It 
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also  offers  a  course  to  prepare  teachers  and  workers  in  its  home 
mission  centers.  At  Puerto  Padre,  although  there  are  also  pub¬ 
lic  schools  the  Friends’  school  gives  preparation  for  entrance  into 
the  government  high  schools  or  technical  schools  in  Havana. 
Increasing  numbers  qualify  for  scholarships  in  such  schools. 


Holguin  Friends  School 


Holguin  Friends  School.  The  Friends  School  at  Holguin, 
was  founded  in  1902.  In  the  early  years  classes  were  held  in 
rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  church  building  and  in  a  rented  build¬ 
ing,  but  in  1916  one  end  of  a  city  block  near  the  meetinghouse 
was  purchased  and  the  simple  buildings  along  one  side  were 
used  as  class  rooms.  This  was  quite  in  accord  with  Cuban 
practice:  even  in  1919  only  seven  per  cent  of  all  the  government 
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elementary  schools  were  held  in  government  owned  buildings. 
Also  in  1916,  under  the  direction  of  Clarence  G.  McClean, 
Friends  constructed  the  first  building  planned  for  classes  on  the 
site.  It  contained  two  rooms.  In  1919  an  additional  building 
in  the  form  of  an  L  added  four  rooms.  Classes  were  also  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  old  rooms  inside  the  patio,  but  in  1920  these  were 
torn  down  and  three  more  rooms  were  added  to  the  new  build¬ 
ing,  open  on  one  side  to  the  patio  and  closed  on  the  other 
three.  With  the  depression  of  1921  there  came  a  decrease  in  the 
enrollment,  but  in  the  following  years  it  rose  from  a  low  of 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  twenty.  Consequently, 
more  space  was  necessary:  furthermore,  two  walls  of  the  build¬ 
ing  had  become  out  of  plumb  so  that  it  was  no  longer  con¬ 
sidered  safe.  It  was  decided  to  repair  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  second  story  was  added,  providing  adequate  and  comfortable 
accommodations. 

C'he  Cuba  Mission  has  long  felt  that  the  Holguin  Friends 
School  could  render  a  greater  service  to  Friends  in  Cuba  if  it 
were  a  boarding  school.  The  development  of  public  schools  in 
the  last  few  years  makes  this  change  even  more  necessary:  for 
as  education  comes  within  the  reach  of  all  Cuban  boys  and  girls. 
Friends  School  should  specialize  on  the  training  of  leaders  for 
the  various  Friends’  meetings  and  communities.  In  1920  a 
farm  outside  the  city  limits  was  purchased  as  a  step  toward  this 
goal:  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  raise  the  funds  for  a  build¬ 
ing,  and  the  farm  was  sold.  However,  the  missionaries  and  the 
teachers  have  been  able  to  make  provision  for  a  few  of  the  many 
students  from  out  of  town  who  wish  to  attend.  In  1920  a  few 
boarders  Vere  placed  in  the  homes  of  the  missionaries,  and  by 
19  38  more  than  twenty  were  cared  for  in  a  rented  home.  Each 
year  many  are  turned  away  for  lack  of  accommodations,  and 
Friends  lose  the  opportunity  to  direct  the  development  of  that 
many  potential  leaders. 

Until  1917  only  elementary  classes  were  offered,  but  at 
that  time  the  first  year  of  the  secondary  was  begun:  since  then 
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the  other  three  have  been  added,  so  that  the  Holguin  Friends 
School  now  offers  education  through  the  high  school  grades. 
Scientific  equipment  has  been  provided  to  make  it  possible  to 
give  the  required  courses  in  science.  For  a  few  years  following 
1918,  commercial  courses  and  night  classes  were  also  offered. 
Home  economics  classes  are  provided  for  the  girls  and  manual 
training  work  for  the  boys.  The  school  endeavors  to  meet  the 
needs  of  two  distinct  groups  of  pupils:  those  who  wish  prep¬ 
aration  to  enter  the  national  university  and  those  whose  edu¬ 
cation  will  go  no  further  than  their  courses  at  Friends  School. 

During  one  period  of  its  history  the  Holguin  Friends  School 
was  granted  full  autonomy  by  the  government.  This  included 
the  privilege  of  arranging  the  course  of  study  to  be  required,  of 
giving  examinations,  and  of  certifying  the  standing  of  the 
pupils  to  the  national  university.  At  the  present  time,  how¬ 
ever,  church  schools  are  subject  to  the  regular  government  re¬ 
quirements. 

The  Holguin  Friends  School  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  growth  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Cuba.  Through  it 
the  tone  of  membership  has  been  raised.  Many  of  the  leaders 
within  the  group  have  received  their  education  at  Holguin.  It 
has  made  itself  felt  outside  the  Society,  producing  leaders  in 
Cuban  life;  while  many  are  not  members  of  Friends  in  name, 
they  are  nevertheless  friends  of  the  Friends  and  are  carrying 
high  ideals  of  service  into  their  professional  life  as  lawyers,  doc¬ 
tors,  druggists,  teachers,  business  men  and  women.  Their  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  development  of  Cuban  life  is  important. 

AMERICAN  FRIENDS  WORKERS 

I'he  foundations  for  Friends’  work  in  Cuba  were  laid  by 
Zenas  L.  Martin,  who  served  for  many  years  as  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  mission.  He  and  his  wife,  Susie,  were  on  the  field 
from  1901  until  her  death  in  1930.  However,  the  stations  in 
Cuba  were  actually  opened  by  the  workers  first  sent  out  under 
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the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Sylvester  Jones  and  his  bride, 
May  Mather,  both  recent  graduates  of  Penn  College,  Emma 
Phillips,  who  for  seven  years  had  served  in  Mexico,  and  Maria 
de  los  Santos  Trevino,  a  Mexican  girl  who  had  graduated  from 
Hussey  Institute,  arrived  in  Gibara  in  1900  and  opened  a 
Sunday  School,  meeting,  and  day  school.  They  were  followed 
within  a  few  years  by  Charles  C.  and  Orpha  R.  Haworth  of 
Nebraska  Yearly  Meeting,  who  began  the  work  at  Holguin, 
while  Raymond  S.  and  Minnie  L.  Holding  founded  that  at 
Banes.  Emma  Phillips  Martinez  and  her  husband,  Juan  Fran¬ 
cisco  Martinez,  a  Mexican,  transferred  from  Gibara  to  Puerto 
Padre  to  open  the  school  and  mission  established  there  by  Wil¬ 
mington  Yearly  Meeting.  Clotilde  L.  Pretlow,  M.D.,  took 
charge  of  the  school  at  Gibara  in  1903  and  remained  in  Cuba 
until  1922.  In  Havana  Province  the  work  was  organized  in 
1900  by  John  B.  Wood,  Arthur  W.  Dowe,  and  A.  Ellen 
Woody.  Arthur  Pain  joined  the  group  in  1904  and  served 
until  his  death  in  1  938.  Since  then  the  work  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  by  Ellen  Woody  Pain  and  their  sons.  Martha  J.  Woody 
of  North  Carolina  worked  with  them  from  1909  until  illness 
compelled  her  retirement  in  1917. 


Emma  Phillips  Martinez 
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It  is  impossible  to  give  individual  recognition  to  the  many 
devoted  Friends  who  have  served  in  Cuba.  For  some  this  serv¬ 
ice  has  been  given  at  the  cost  of  health,  as  climate  and  heavy 
responsibilities  proved  too  much.  Any  statement  remains  in¬ 
complete  if  fullest  recognition  is  not  also  given  to  the  Cuban 
pastors,  teachers,  and  workers  who  have  made  possible  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  their  country  which  had 
been  begun  by  workers  from  the  United  States. 


1900-1930: 

1900-1927: 

1900-  : 

1900-  : 

1902-1907, 

1914-1921 

1902- 1922 

1903- 1922 

1904- 1938 
1904-1910 

1904- 1908 

1905- 1913, 
-1928 

1906- 1907 

1909- 1917 

1910- 

1910- 1913 

1911- 1914 


Zenas  L.  Martin  (Iowa  Yearly  Meeting). 

Susie  J.  Martin  (Iowa  Yearly  Meeting). 
Sylvester  Jones  (Iowa  Yearly  Meeting). 

May  Mather  Jones  (Iowa  Yearly  Meeting). 
Emma  Phillips  Martinez  (Indiana  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ing).  Appointed  1893  to  Mexico. 

Ellen  Woody  Pain  (North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting) . 

Raymond  Holding  (Western  Yearly  Meeting). 
Minnie  C.  Holding  (Kansas  Yearly  Meeting). 
Charles  C.  Haworth  (Nebraska  Yearly  Meeting). 
Orpha  R.  Haworth  (Nebraska  Yearly  Meeting). 
Clotilde  L.  Pretlow,  M.D.  (Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting ) . 

Arthur  Pain  (North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting). 
Edith  Terrell  (Wilmington  Yearly  Meeting). 
Mary  L.  Ellis  (Iowa  Yearly  Meeting). 

Jennie  E.  Joyce  (Nebraska  Yearly  Meeting). 
Joseph  M.  Purdie  (N.  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting). 
Una  M.  Purdie  (N.  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting). 
Martha  J.  Woody  (N.  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting). 
Henry  D.  Cox  (Kansas  Yearly  Meeting). 

Ina  Ratliff  (Indiana  Yearly  Meeting). 

Bertha  O.  Eawrcnce  (Indiana  Yearly  Meeting). 
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1912-  : 

1912-1922: 

1912- 1922: 

1913- 1920: 

1914- 1916: 

1915- 1919: 


1915-1926: 

1915-1919: 


1915-1916: 


1917- 1923: 

1918- 1923: 

1919- 1929: 

1920- 1923: 
1920-1923: 


1929-1932: 


Alma  Welch  Cox  (Iowa  Yearly  Meeting-). 
Clarence  G.  McClean  (Iowa  Yearly  Meeting). 
Bertrell  S.  McClean  (Iowa  Yearly  Meeting). 
Lena  Hadley  (Kansas  Yearly  Meeting). 

Carrie  E.  Haviland  (Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting). 
Sarah  A.  Bindley  (Western  Yearly  Meeting). 
From  Mexico. 

Lloyd  J.  Mendenhall  (Iowa  Yearly  Meeting). 
Louise  H.  Mendenhall  ( Iowa  Yearly  Meeting) . 
From  Mexico. 

Iva  Pickering  (Kansas  Yearly  Meeting). 

Mary  Pickett  (Western  Yearly  Meeting). 

From  Mexico. 

Emma  Reeder  (Indiana  Yearly  Meeting). 

From  Mexico. 

Mary  B.  McCracken  (Kansas  Yearly  Meeting). 
Ora  E.  Wright  (Indiana  Yearly  Meeting). 

Merle  L.  Davis  (Kansas  Yearly  Meeting). 

Carrie  Hays  Davis  (Kansas  Yearly  Meeting). 
Evalena  Macy  (Kansas  Yearly  Meeting). 

Esther  L.  Farquhar  (Wilmington  Yearly 
Meeting ) . 

Roy  C.  Votaw  (California  Yearly  Meeting) . 
Ruth  7'.  Votaw  (California  Yearly  Meeting). 


FRIENDS  TESTIMONY 

Cuban  Friends  have  shown  themselves  faithful  witnesses 
to  the  beliefs  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Throughout  the  re¬ 
volts  of  recent  years  and  in  the  present  strongly  militaristic 
regime  their  faith  in  peaceful  methods  has  been  strongly  tested. 
In  1931  a  battle  occurred  at  Gibara,  and  shots  from  a  ship  in 
the  harbor  flew  over  the  meetinghouse.  7'he  dictator  Machado 
ordered  all  holders  of  public  office  to  sign  a  pledge  to  fight  on 
his  side  in  case  the  battle  broke  out  anew.  At  that  time  one 
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Friend,  Antonio  Aguilar,  was  earning  part  of  his  living  as  a 
part-time  employee  in  the  government  hospital.  He  refused  to 
sign  the  pledge,  saying;  “I  am  a  Friend.  I  cannot  fight  on  either 
side.”  As  a  result  he  lost  his  position  and  he,  his  wife,  and 
their  five  children  came  near  to  actual  starvation.  The  post¬ 
mistress,  also  a  member  of  the  meeting  and  its  largest  con¬ 
tributor,  likewise  refused  to  sign  and  was  dismissed. 


Henry  and  Alma  W.  Cox 


d'he  teaching  of  temperance  has  also  been  stressed.  I'he 
women’s  societies  have  been  active  in  distributing  literature  and 
encouraging  study  of  the  question.  On  some  occasions  Friends 
have  taken  a  leading  part  in  movements  involving  the  whole 
island.  At  one  time  a  liquor  company  obtained  permission 
from  the  legislature  to  distribute  free  to  the  pupils  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  notebooks  which  carried  its  own  advertisements. 
Arsenio  Catala,  who  for  many  years  has  served  as  the  Friends’ 
pastor  at  Gibara  and  at  Holguin,  led  the  opposition  which 
brought  about  a  repeal  of  the  permission  and  saved  the  children 
from  exposure  to  the  liquor  advertisement  side  by  side  with 
their  daily  lessons. 
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Friends  find  opportunities  for  service  in  numerous  civic 
activities.  The  present  Director  of  the  Friends  School  at  Bancs. 
Doctor  Miguel  Tamayo,  who  is  a  leader  in  both  church  and 
civic  affairs,  served  as  mayor  of  Banes  during  the  time  of  the 
military  upheavals  under  Machado.  The  citizens  realized  that 
the  organized  political  groups  in  the  town  did  not  furnish  lead¬ 
ership  which  could  unite  the  various  factions  in  that  time  of 
crisis.  Because  all  respected  and  trusted  Doctor  Tamayo,  they 
insisted  that  he  accept  the  responsibility  of  leading  them.  He 
was  able  to  bring  the  town  through  without  bloodshed,  al¬ 
though  at  times  it  was  in  grave  danger  of  being  attacked.  Cesar 
Ortiz,  who  with  his  wife,  Maria  Dolores,  teaches  in  the  Hol¬ 
guin  Friends  School,  is  a  prominent  lawyer  and  judge.  The 
success  of  the  cooperative  bakery  in  Bancs  is  a  demonstration  to 
Cubans  of  a  means  by  which  a  group  with  few  financial  re¬ 
sources  may  neverthe'ess  raise  funds  to  carry  on  a  much-needed 
work. 


Interior  of  Bakery  at  Banes 

I'he  Friends’  schools  are  another  avenue  through  which 
Cuban  Friends  serve  their  communities.  The  Director  of  the 
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Holguin  Friends  School  is  Ramon  Morell,  who  as  a  boy  showed 
a  determination  to  prepare  himself  for  such  work.  His  wife. 
Rosa  Blanca,  also  teaches  in  the  school.  Gloria  M.  Fuentes, 
who  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  taught  there,  served 
for  many  years  the  Holguin  Monthly  Meeting  as  its  Recording 
Clerk.  Francisco  Gonzalez,  formerly  pastor  at  Holguin  and  a 
teacher  in  the  school,  reaches  a  wider  public  today  through  his 
books  and  poetry. 


Cuban  Friends 

Left  to  Right:  Rosa  Blanca  O.  de  Morell,  Corresponding  Secre¬ 
tary,  Yearly  Meeting;  Ramon  Morell  Agramonte,  Director  Holguin 
Friends’  School;  Juan  Sierra,  Teacher,  Banes  School;  Miguel  A. 
Tamayo,  Director  Banes  School. 


Cuban  Friends  participate  in  union  Protestant  activities 
on  the  island;  the  pastor  at  Banes,  Juan  Guzman,  is  now 
Treasurer  of  the  National  Council  of  Christian  Education. 
They  recognize  that  they  are  members  of  the  larger  Society  of 
Friends  and  sent  two  representatives  to  the  Friends  World  Con¬ 
ference  at  Swarthmore  in  19  37.  Juan  Sierra,  formerly  pastor 
at  Gibara  and  now  a  teacher  in  the  Banes  Friends  Shook  at¬ 
tended,  as  did  Miguel  Ayuso,  a  business  man  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Banes  Meeting.  Cuban  Friends  send  out  men  who  have 
much  to  contribute  to  life  outside  their  country.  Jose  Angulo, 
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Holguin  Meetinghouse 


Juan  Guzman 
Pastor  Banes  Meeting 


Hector  Diaz 

Teacher  in  Holguin  Friends 
School. 


Arsenio  Catala,  Pastor 
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who  with  his  wife,  Caridad,  was  formerly  a  teacher  in  the 
Holguin  Friends  School,  came  to  the  United  States  and  has 
served  as  pastor  of  the  Mexican  Church  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  and 
as  a  teacher  at  Wichita  University. 

A  whole  book  would  be  necessary  to  name  the  many  Cuban 
Friends  who  have  played  a  part  in  the  building  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  there.  It  is  a  growing,  living  work,  and  each  year 
adds  new  members  who  have  caught  the  vision  of  what  a 
Christian  life  can  mean  to  them  as  individuals  and  as  part  of 
their  community. 


PRESENT  PROBLEMS 

Politically  the  first  thirty-five  years  of  the  Cuban  Republic 
formed  a  period  of  growth  and  development  mingled  with 
some  graft  and  mismanagement.  The  Platt  Amendment  with 
its  threat  of  intervention  by  the  United  States  served  too  often 
to  keep  dishonest  politicians  in  power  by  preventing  revolution 
when  free  elections  had  been  made  impossible.  The  granting 
of  universal  manhood  suffrage  to  a  population  of  which  a 
large  proportion  could  not  even  sign  their  own  names  made 
any  intelligent  exercise  of  the  ballot  improbable.  Conditions 
became  most  desperate  during  the  reign  of  terror  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Machado.  Since  his  forced  resignation  in  1  9  33  there  has 
come  an  era  of  rebuilding  and  reorganization,  in  which  the 
United  States  has  shown  a  new  willingness  to  cooperate.  The 
repeal  of  the  Platt  Amendment  has  removed  one  barrier  to  in¬ 
dependent  political  life. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  sugar  had  become 
the  chief  industry  of  the  island.  Although  it,  like  all  Cuban 
business,  suffered  greatly  during  the  struggle  for  independence, 
it  gradually  revived.  As  the  price  of  sugar  soared  during  the 
World  War,  Cuba  entered  into  a  period  of  astounding  pros¬ 
perity.  Wealth  and  luxury  flourished  in  the  cities,  while  in 
the  country  more  and  more  land  came  into  the  control  of  the 
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sugar  companies.  Even  common  food  was  Imported,  and  the 
peasant  became  dependent  on  his  daily  wage  for  all  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life.  With  the  crash  of  the  sugar  market  in  1921  and 
the  following  years  of  depression  and  oppression  under  a  cor¬ 
rupt  government,  suffering  and  poverty  became  extreme.  The 
economic  problem  in  the  Cuban  Republic  has  always  been  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  almost  all  business  and  industry  have 
been  controlled  by  foreigners,  at  first  by  Spaniards,  but  in¬ 
creasingly  throughout  the  years  by  American  corporations,  and 
educated  Cubans  have  been  forced  to  turn  to  the  professions 
for  careers.  In  recent  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  restore  the  ownership  of  the  land  to  the  Cuban 
farmer  and  to  encourage  him  to  win  independence  by  a  more 
diversified  crop. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Friends’  work  in  Cuba  that  the  crash 
In  the  sugar  market  so  nearly  coincided  with  the  postwar  rural 
depression  in  the  United  States.  The  result  was  a  drastic  cur¬ 
tailment  in  contributions  through  the  American  Friends  Board 
of  Missions  at  the  same  time  that  receipts  in  Cuban  schools  and 
meetings  fell  off  rapidly.  The  $36,797  which  the  Board  put 
into  Cuban  work  in  1920-1921  had  fallen  to  $1  1,099  by 
1927-1928,  and  in  1934-1935  reached  its  lowest  point  of 
$3,070.  At  the  same  time  contributions  in  the  Cuban  meetings 
fell  from  $3,549  in  1920-1921  to  $1,557  in  1927-1928,  and 
school  fees  from  $14,616  to  $3,985  in  1933-1934.  Cuban 
meetings  and  schools  which  in  1920-1921  were  only  27  per 
cent  self  supporting  were  paying  68  per  cent  of  their  expenses 
in  1927-1928.  and  this  per  cent  has  risen  steadily  since  that 
date. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  results  of  this  reduction  in 
income  was  the  loss  to  the  schools  and  churches  of  a  number 
of  young  men  who  had  been  trained  to  take  over  the  work. 
Meetings  which  had  been  paying  their  pastors  $100  a  month 
now  found  themselves  able  to  offer  only  $20.  In  order  to 
support  their  families  these  men  were  obliged  to  take  up  work 
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in  other  denominations,  while  Friends  lost  the  advantage  of 
their  ability  and  training.  When  considering  the  fine  record 
made  by  Cuban  Friends,  we  can  only  ask  ourselves  what  they 
might  not  have  accomplished  if  they  could  have  reaped  the 
full  harvest  of  the  seed  that  was  sown. 

Friends’  schools  play  a  most  important  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  leaders,  and  in  this  period  it  is  essential  that  they 
be  maintained  on  a  firm  base.  Cuban  teachers  have  kept  them 
open  during  the  worst  years  by  their  unflagging  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice.  They  need  the  help  and  cooperation  of  Friends 
in  the  United  States  to  assure  the  future  of  these  schools. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  development  of  Cuban 
rural  life.  A  survey  made  in  19  35  estimated  that  at  least  half 
the  population  was  still  illiterate.  The  home  mission  work  of 
Cuban  Friends,  with  their  day  schools  and  classes  for  adults, 
courses  in  hygiene,  community  recreation,  and  others  relating 
to  community  life,  meets  a  definite  need.  This  service  could  be 
extended  if  it  were  made  possible  for  more  trained  workers  to 
give  full  time  to  it.  Part  of  the  support  of  some  of  the  pastors 
serving  these  rural  centers  should  be  provided. 

Secularism  and  the  so-called  “new  paganism”  have  found 
a  fertile  field  in  Cuba,  where  a  large  part  of  the  population  has 
never  known  any  vital  religion  that  could  claim  their  whole 
mind  and  heart.  For  such  people  Friends  have  a  message. 
Cuban  Friends  are  carrying  that  message  as  far  as  their  num¬ 
bers  and  means  permit,  and  with  the  help  and  encouragement 
of  American  Friends  could  serve  a  far  larger  community. 
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